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DIALOGUE, &c. 


Curl. OlIR, you are welcome home again. I made 


bold to call, to aſk how you liked the 
meeting yeſterday. I hope it was a noble one. We 
had a grand bonfire on our green, and many huzzas to 


the glorious memory of King William. 
"Squire. I begin to wiſh I had ſtaid at home to hear 


them. I was not ſo pleaſed as I expected, at this annĩ- 
verſary in London. Ko 

C. You diſappoint me in ſaying ſo. May I take the 
liberty to aſk, how you liked the conſtitutional toaſts of 
the day ? | 

F. I ſhould have liked them very well, if they had 
been conſtitutional. Many of them were wantonly auda- 
cious, and offended me extremely. 


C. I am ſorry, fir, to find you return to the country | 


ſo diſſatisfied. I fear you heard ſome ill news in town. 


Wc . No, 


With your pardon for this interruption, I'll take my 
leave. | | 


> Th 
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S. No, prithee ſtay friend. I with that all my neigh, _ 
bours, as well as yourſelf, ſhould know the cauſe of it. 
T'did really hear very bad news in town. Should you 
like to live in France ? | 

C. Perhaps when they have ſettled matters, and come 
to brew as good ale as we, it might not be a bad country ; 
but juſt now, I would as lief jump into a fiery furnace. 

S. What would you ſay to thoſe, who would —_ this 
furnace into our pariſh ? 

C. God forbid ! I hope that is not the news you vein. 
Your language uſed to be a little on the other ſide. 

S. My ſentiments are much changed fince yeſterday ; 
and I have pleaſure in telling it to you, as you have ſeve- 
ral ſticklers for the French at the pariſh club. 

C. May I aſk, fir, what has happened? 

F. You know, my ill health has prevented my going 
to London, for ſome years; but feeling myſelf ſtrong. 
again, I reſolved to attend the revolution dinner once 
more, and ſhake hands with ſome old friends at that mect- 
ing. T went with the ſame ſpirits as formerly, to cele- 
brate the memory of King William, and make a chear- 
ful day of it. But the people ſeemed to me to have 
changed their language and faces. I could not ſee one of 
my old acquaintance ; and, inſtead of talking of the bleſſ- 
ings of our own conſtitution, I heard nothing but ap- 
plauſes of the French proceedings, and recommendations 
to follow their example. 

C. Perhaps you miſtook the tavern. I have heard of 2 
meeting advertiſed to celebrate the French revolution. 

'S. They would have dealt more fairly by their gueſts, 
if they had given that name to this. I could forgive a 
few republican toaſts in the Jollity of good liquor, if that 


were all. But the ſet I happened to mix with, were 
actually 


41 
actually crying down our glorious revolution, as a clumſy 
piece of pafch-work, unworthy of the nation; affecting 
to prefer the acts of the mob- government of France, and 
wiſhing to introduce it here. 

C. Did you know any of the party ? 

S. No: I watched their words, in expeQation of hear- 
ing broken Engliſh from them. T ventured to- aſk one 
who ſat next me, if he was ſerious z and upon his ſaying 
yes, I replied, © Then, fir, 1 fancy you have not much 
to loſe in the ſcuffle.” 

C. What did he anſwer ? | 

'S. He laughed in my face, and whiſpered, © I have | 
every thing to get.” This made me think my pockets 
too near him, and I ſhifted my quarters to another end 
of the table. There I found converſation of the ſame 
kind, which diſguſted me, and I came away, 

C. I don't know what to think of this ſlander of the 
revolution. Surely you muſt have got among ſome Papiſts. 

S. E cannot tell what they were. A few Preſbyterian 
parſons, whom I remember there on a former occaſion, 
holding a different language ; a lawyer, whoſe name I never 
heard before, with a man lately fined in the exchequer for 
ſmuggling, ſeemed to take the lead in giving out the 
toaſts. Oh! it has made me ſick of revolution dinners ; 
I am a convert from this day. 

C. I hope not. We may be grateful to King William, 
and dutiful to King George. He that loves his country 
will connect both together. | 
S. But what has the French revolution to do with | 
either ? = 
C. I don't much underſtand French politics: yet [I | & 
wiſh them ſucceſs in their revolution, | 
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F. They are gone beyond that now, and wiſh to bring 
their own confuſion and horrors into this happy land. 

C. What can they hope for in ſo doing? 

S. They cannot believe, but that we muſt ſerve them 
now, as they ſerved us in the American war, and take 
advantage of their diviſions. Having outraged all princi- 
ples of public juſtice, they think every man's hand muſt 
be againſt them; the common ſentiment of bad men, 
from Cain downwards. Therefore they would make us 
like themſelves. . 

C. That is a Deviliſh principle. I'll hope it can't be 
true. They ought to thank us for letting them alone. 
But for all that, I wiſh them joy of their new conſtitu- 
tion, if it does them any good. And if we can improve 
our own by it, why ſhould not we? 

S. Let us ſ& the end of it. They remind me of an 
experimental farmer, adjoining to my eſtate in Norfolk, 
practtſing his own inventions in kuſbandry, at great lofs 
and expence. Though he wore out his land, he had no- 
thing in his barn to ſhew for it. You might generally 
fee him hurrying about, quarrelling with his men, and 
changing them often. The neighbours complained of 
him for being troubleſome. He was always behind hand 
with his rent, and at laſt ran away, leaving his family on 


the pariſh, 


C. But if he had ſent more corn to marjget than your 
tenant—— — 

F. I queſtion if we ſhall ever ſee that in our time 
in France. However, let them do their beſt; I do not 
envy them. But if they attempt to impoſe their nonſenſe 
of reformation upon us, as they have been inclined to do 
of late, we muſt teach them that their wares are mere 


French 


Wa. 


French frippery, flimſy, and unſound ; as unfit for Eng- 
liſh palates as their ſoup meagre. 
C. Say you ſo? I have heard that they boaſt of as good 
a Bill of Rights as ours. 
FS. Paine calls ours a Bill of Vongs, made to inſult us. 
C. Indeed? I am fure if I had heard that read from 
his book, I'd have gone out of the room. I have always 
been a ſupporter of the Bill of Rights. But have not the 
French now, as good a conſtitution as ours ? TY 


S. Judge of the tree by its fruit. Can they turn it to 


as good uſe, or any good at all? That's the true queſtion, 
neighbour. We ſee more injuſtice practiſed by them to 
each other, than any hiſtory can ſhew. The accounts we 
daily hear, convince me, that whatever laws they may 
have in writing, they have none in uſe, but that of the 
club and ſword, and that none but the ſtrongeſt get the 
benefit of them. Now, I think, the merit of having a 
good conſtitution, is, when every man can enjoy his own, 


and none take it from him. 
C. "Tis certain ours is an excellent conſtitution, but 


then it wants mending all over, There are books going 
about, that ſay ſo in plain terms, and encourage the people 


to ſet about it. Now, if there were not ſome truth in 


this, why have not our miniſters and magiſtrates put them 
down ? | 

'S. You find by the Proclamation, that meaſures are 
taken for the purpoſe. Perhaps they truſted too much 
to the good ſenſe of the nation, till they found our good 
nature had been too eaſily impoſed upon. 

C. Why do you call it impoſition? I know ſome 
learned men and ſcholars that think the ſame. There's 
my neighbour, the ſchoolmaſter, wanted vs at the club, 
to begin a ſociety for reforming the conſtitution. It did 

B 3 not 
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not go down with all, but I was half inclined to ſet my 
name for one. 

S. Perhaps you will think better of it. But What 
makes him ſet up for a reformer? _ | 

C. He received a letter from ſome great folks in Lon- 
don, ſigned by a member of parliament, recommending 
themſelves as a ſociety for reformation ; and a package, 
carriage paid, full of books and printed papers, directed 
to him by his own name at length, with the member's 
compliments to him. One of them was Paine's book 
upon the Rights of Man, which he ſrequently read to 
the club. | 

'S. Did thoſe readings induce you to ſecond his 
withes ? 

C. We ſhould not have Gought, of the ſubject, but 
for that. 

'S. Then, I hope, your own feelings did not lead you 
to complain of evils in the exerciſe of our conſtitution. 
The government had not become burthenſome to you. 

C. One does not always feel one's burthens. I think 
we pay very heavy taxes; and my neighbour ſays, we 
ſtand in need of French reformation : For that if the 
Rights of Man were eſtabliſhed, we ſhould have a better . 
government. 

§. A reformation that would improve our govern- 
ment, or reduce our taxes, would be welcome to all. 
But it would not be French, nor founded on the Rights 
of Man: It muſt be the work of time, and Engliſh 
good ſenſe. I fear you adopt words by rote, and without 
_ conſideration. - Surely you cannot wiſh to ſee your own 
country a prey to the calamities of France. 

Ci. Indeed I do not. I am attached to our on con- 
flitution, but want to correct what is bad in it. ee 
* 8. That 
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F. That is a reaſonable wiſh. Yet I think there is 
much indecency, in every private man's ſetting up for a 
ſtateſman in theſe days; to mend the conſtitution, in- 
ſtead of trying to live happily under it. But if you will 
needs be buſy in theſe matters, why do you expreſs Jour- 
ſelf in ſuch doubtful and dangerous terms? 

C. I hear them often talked of, and the words ſtay 
by me. 

S. Perhaps thoſe from whom you heard them, have 
meant no more than yourſelf, and did not underſtand 
them. If they did, it is your duty as an honeſt man and 
good ſubject, to avoid their company. Have you con- 
ſidered, that this doctrine of the Rights of Man tends 
directly to the ſubverſion of our conſtitution, in all its 
parts, and not to reform it? 

C. No, I don't mean that; I want a reform of par- 
liament, and fewer taxes. Might not means be found 
of ſucceeding ſo far? 

S. Not according to the Rights of Man; for that 
ſcheme would leave us no parliament to reform. Your 
endeavours, then, would be like phyſic ſent with the un- 
dertaker's man, wrapt up in the coffin. Paine tells us, 
' that we have no conſtitution at all ; that our parliament 
is 2 mockery, not worth reforming ; and that the people 
ought to make a new conſtitution to ſuit themſelves. 
Now as greater expences would be wanting, to ſupport a 
new government than an old one, (as they find to their 
coſt in France) I do not ſee how that would leſſen our 
taxes. | 

C. But is this really the doctrine of Paine's bock? 

'S. It is; and you fee France n it. Then 
"you haye not read the book ? * 
B 4 C1 
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C. J have only heard ſome parts of it read, as I told 
you. I did not think it contained ſuch miſchief. 

S. The chief novelty in it, beſides the title, is the 
miſchief. There was a book called Oceana, written in 
the time of Oliver Cromwell, which contains all that 
this book does in favour of a republic, in better terms, 
with leſs traſh. That had its day too, and is forgotten; 
but the miſeries of thoſe times are well remembered, 
which make us Engliſhmen dread their return. Paine 

cannot forgive this country for proſpering after the loſs 
of America, and has written his book in a ſpirit of re- 
vengeful malice againſt us, on that account; and more 
eſpecially againſt our King, for becoming popular after 
that event. His ſoul of diſcord made him a favourite 
in America, when conſuſion reigned there; but ſince 
order has been reſtored, they have been glad enough to 
part with him. 

C. I thought his writings had tended to eſtabliſh the 
rights of man there, and that thoſe common-wealths 
- ucceeded very well upon that principle. 

'S. By no means. Their leaders talked to the people 
in theſe terms in the beginning, to excite them to re- 
ſiſtance, and the overthrow of eſtabliſned government, 
for which they are well enough contrived. But the 
Americans are a ſhrewd and cunning people, and knew 
that theſe were mere empty ſounds, upon any other ſer- 
vice. Therefore when they came to ſettle their conſti- 
- tutions after the peace, they took a better, and the only 
ſure foundation to work upon, experience. From this they 
had learnt, that our conſtitution contained more good in 
ĩt than any other in the world; and therefore they generally 
adopted it, for the model of their ſeveral common- 
; | wealths. 
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wealths. There is no good principle in any of them 
that is not Engliſh. 

C. Then how comes it that they have no King ? 

S. They have no ſupreme head by that name; but 
their Preſident of Congreſs has the power of a King. 
Cromwell exerciſed more power by the name of Protec- 
tor, than Charles had to loſe as King, Names do not 
much ſignify, in the true ſcale of things. The Ame- 
ricans have ſent no congratulations to France, upon the 
downfall of monarchy. If they have any gratitude, they 
might ſhew it now, to their Great and God Ally in his 
diſtreſs. 

C. What then is all this talk about the Rights of Man? 
S. Will you tell me before I anſwer, what you meant 
in uſing the expreſſion ? | 

a! meant no more than a right to be well governed, 
Mk. to the true principles of the conſtitution I live 
under. | 

S. Then you are in direct oppoſition to Paine; be- 
cauſe he would have you believe that thoſe principles are 
bad in themſelves, and cannot poſſibly give you good 


government. 

C. What! no good 3 under the laws of 
England! Fine talk indeed! He might as well perſuade 
me that I am not Clerk of this Pariſh. 

'S. It is mere idle talk. The grand principle of it is 
that all men are born equal, and 7hersfore there muſt be 
no diſtinctions among us. Now, there is no new diſ- 
covery in teaching us, that we are all born equal; for 
_every midwife could have taught him the ſame. Tf men 
always continued in the ſame ſtate as at their birth, and 
never left their cradles, I would agree with him in all 


his concluſions from this grand diſcovery. ' 
g C. Yet 
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C. Vet we remain the ſame human beings ever after, 

'S. Juſt ſo, my good friend; you have uſed the only 
word applicable to the ſubject. We remain the ſame 
HUMAN creatures; and therefore always equal in reſpect 
of God our creator, who is no reſpecter of perſons. If 
we continued naked animals, ſubſiſting like wild beaſts, 
the ſame equality might ſerve for our regulation. Con- 
ſider your own family; you have ſeveral children. 

C. Yes, and a good wife. 

S. Do you give her the ſame authority in your family 

as yourſelf ? 

C. You are joking. No wife ought to have the ſame 

r as a huſband. 

F. Why not? 

C. Becauſe ſhe is a woman. 

S. But if equality continued from our birth, we have 
no right to make that diſtinction. A woman is born 
equal to a man. There have been many queens and em- 
preſſes, who have governed mighty empires proſperouſly. 
Upon the authority of Paine's book, a lady has lately pub- 
liſhed as good a one, to uphold the Rights of Women : 
So that we huſbands muſt look about uus. 

C. We will not encourage that book at the Club. 

F. Certainly, if women can govern kingdoms well, 
they might rule our houſes and families equally well. 
But it is ordered otherwiſe. 

C. It ſeems as if this order of things depended on 

fome other cauſe. 

FS. It depends on a law of ſociety, as antient as the 
beginning of. ſocial intercourſe. But if the women of 
this day ſhould incline to change it, they might, accord- 

ing to that doctrine. 
| C. We 
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C. We ought to prevent it, for it would throw all 
things into confuſion. 

S. Then you agree, that our being born equal does 
not decide this queſtion? 

C. I think not. But what has that to do with the 
conſtitution of England ? 

'S. Attend a little, and we will conſider further. I 
preſume that, as a father, you take due care of your chil, 
ne, and expect duty and obedience from them. 

C. Certainly. : 

S. But they were born your equals, and as good as 
you. 

C. How can a child be equal to his father ? 

F. He is the fame human creature. If you ſhould 
not ſee him from his birth up to manhood, you would 
not know him to be your ſon. He is under no natural 

or moral obligation to you for begetting him. 

C. No, but he is for my ſupporting and educating him. 

*S. True, and ſo is your pariſh apprentice. Theſe 
obligations ariſe long after his birth, in conſequence of 

a ſocial eſtabliſhment, which keeps families together. 
You conſider them to be the more obliged to you, the 
more care you take of them. 
C. Yes; and if I were to be cruel to them, or neglect 
them, I think they might leave me without blame. 

FS. How many have you? 

C. Five; three ſons and two 23 may grown 
up. 

S. If they ſhould endeavour to take the management 
of your houſe to themſelves, you would think it unnatu· 
ral, and prevent them. 

C. It would be undutiful, and againſt law. 

* * 5 ve ; "oe" _ JS | J. Five 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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'S. Five are more than two. They might tell you ſo, 
and that they were born your equals; that they diſliked 
the order of your family, in which the Rights of Chil- 
dren were not enough reſpected, and would regulate it 
according to the ſentiments of their own majority. What 


would you do? 


C. The law of the land would enable me to keep order 
in my own houſe. 

S. Then you would not teach them to make new laws, 
according to the precepts of the Rights of Man ? 

C. If there are any ſuch precepts in the book, they 


are very abſurd. 


. Here likewiſe you find it neceſſary to look for ſup- 
port, to the eſtabliſhed law of ſociety, and not to the law 


of nature. Whatever natural rights or duties belong to 
us, can affect us only as far as we remain natural perſons, 


without reference to the laws of this or that community. 
C. Then have we Engliſhmen no natural rights ? 
'S. Yes; but a Frenchman or Swede has the ſame. 


We have a right to enjoy the laws of our native land. 


This was declared by the Act of Settlement, (the law by 
which our preſent Royal family ſucceeded to the Crown) 
to be our birth. right. In that ſenſe only; is it a natural 
right: For every benefit derived from hence, under the 
laws, is therefore a civil and conſtitutional, not a natural 
right, and is connected with relative duties, which we 
owe to the. State in return. For inſtance ; we do not 
bring into the world with us the privilege of Trial by 
Jury, but find it eſtabliſhed, It is not attached to our 
perſons, for we cannot have the benefit of it beyond ſea, 


It is the law of this kingdom only, and therefore a civil 


inſtitution. Eut if it aroſe out of natural rights, we 


ſhould find i it in Morocco. One man cannot have any - 
natural 


= 

natural rights, different from another man's. An Afri- 
can's are the ſame as yours. This truth puzzled the 
French extremely, when they began to frame their de- 
claration of the Rights of Man, as the foundation of a 
new conſtitution. An orator being aſked if he included 
Negroes in that declaration, anſwered No; to which it 
was replied, © Then you ought to ſpeak only of the 
Rights of //hite men.” 

C. Did he adopt the alteration ? 

S. No; he and his party became inflamed with an- 
ger, and never forgave their opponent for this plain queſ- 
tion. 

C. Yet, to be ſure, a black man and white man are 
born equal. Then if a free conſtitution of government 
is not derived from natural rights, whence comes its ex- 
cellence ? For I remember a paſſage of Paine's to prove, 
that there can be no freedom without them. 

S. Our anceſtors, who began the glorious ſtruggle for 
liberty againſt the Stuart kings, ſeem to have laid a better 
foundation for our civil rights and liberties, when they 
aſſerted them, by the famous Petition of Right, to be 
according to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm. I deſire 
to go no higher for my ſecurity. Thoſe natural rights, 
whatever they may be, are placed by their new champion 
above all Law; ſo that he directly contradicts Mr. Locke, 
| {whom we are not yet prepared to exchange for him) 
who ſays, Where there is no Law, there is nd freedem. We 
know what directs us, when we refer to the law of the 
land; and can find therein a good portion of liberty and 
protection, for all occaſions; but there is no book of 
{tatute of theſe gatural rights of man, where we can get 
as much of either as will ſerve for daily uſe, in common 
life. The law of ſociety ſeems, indeed, in its nature, 
9 
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to be repugnant to them: For in the whole hiſtory of 
mankind, we have no account of any ſet of men living 
together by them alone, or in a ſtate of nature; but by 
fome ſocial compact, howſoever faint it may be. This 
their law, or conſtitution, can only be formed by the 
ſuppreſſion of the natural powers or rights of indivi- 
duals, and by their ſubordination to that ſyſtem of ſo- 
ciety, which directs their way of life. The truth of 
this notion is further proved by the conduct of other ani- 
mals, who like Man form ſocieties. We obſerve it 
among the Bees, Ants, and Rooks. And as it is reaſon- 
able to believe, that mankind likewiſe muſt have prac- 
tiſed the principles of ſociety, before they could under- 
ſtand the cauſes of them, any ſyſtem of government, that 
is accommodated to the practical habits of men, is more 
likely to be good, than the beſt and juſteſt theory. 1 
know of no rule for judging of the excellence of a con- 
ſtitution of government, but according to its fitneſs, in 
this manner, to procure order and happineſs to its ſub- 
jects. Theſe are the chief ends of government: And 
the experience of theſe bleſſings is the teſt of that fitneſs. 

C. But are there any governments in exiſtence which 
perk theſe ends? | 

§. The conſtitution of theſe kingdoms is one, in 

which the happineſs of the people is more the object of 
the government, than in any political inſtitution which 
we know. 

C. That may be the caſe, and yet it may admit of 
great improvements. 

S. It would be Arrogance and folly in any man to 


deny that. 
C. Oey ſhould we not. ſet about the trial? 
S. Becauſe 
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F. Becauſe when a thing has been found by long ex- 
perience to be good, there is a chance of making it worſe 
by alteration. And although there is a chance likewiſe, 
of making it better, we ought to be very ſure of our plan, 
before we venture to give up a poſitive good, for that 
mere chance of better; becauſe we ſhould give up a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty, at the beſt. I have made up 
my mind on this ſubject, upon the ſtrength of the old 
proverb, One bird in the hand 1s worth two in the buſh, 
C. There is much good ſenſe in the proverb, I wiſh 
you could convince me, that it relates to the ſubject of our 
converſation. | 

F. That will not be difficult to any, but thoſe who find 
fault for want of other employment. I believe no Eng- 
liſhman, who has had the means of knowing the conſti- 
tutions of other PR cver found any to be compared 
with his own. 

C. I have underſtood that to be the caſe. 

F. Then we begin with one of thoſe advantages, that 
gives a reliſh to every other in life, that of compariſon ; 
which might ſerve of itſelf for ample ſatisfaction. In 
viewing the objects of this compariſon, two are princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhed, in which no nation, antient or mo- 
dern, ever equalled our own. Theſe are, firſt, the equality 
of all ranks and orders, in payment of public taxes and 
contributing to the public ſervice ; in acquiring wealth 
and honours ; in family connections, and in the enjoy- 
ment of ſocial intercourſe. And ſecondly, the regular 
and impartlal adminiſtration of juſtice, upon the. ſame 
principal of equality and ſubordination, among all ranks 
alike, We have none of thoſe odious diſtinctions, by 
which one claſs of perſons enjoys a privilege, that be- 
comes burthenſome to the reſt, Whatever tax is impoſed, 
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is a poid 4 in the ſame tion by every man, from the 
greateſt noble to the loweſt clown. (Except indeed, that 
the endeavours ofthe legiſlature have been uniformly ex- 
erted, for many years paſt, to relieve the poorer ſort from 
their burthens, as much as poſſible). Whoever exerciſes 
his induſtry or his talents, is ſure to enjoy the profits of 
' both. Every ſubject, however lowly born, may obtain 
rank and title, if he is thought worthy of them. 

C. That's true enough, indeed. There's Blaze, the 
weaver's ſon, got to be an Alderman of London, and was 


made a Knight the other day: and they ſay he is to be 
choſen a parliament man. 

S. There is nothing to prevent his marrying a Duke's 
daughter, if ſhe ſhould think him worthy of her. Then, 
as to the due courſe of Juſtice in this kingdom, what man 
is ſo poor and abject, that the greateſt can injure him 
with impunity ?. What man is ſo elevated in rank or 
power, as to be able to commit a crime, without being 
brought to puniſhment ? We all know inſtances within 
our own obſervation of this truth. Theſe are ſome of 
the admirable effects of our trial by Jury, the ſtrongeſt 
pillar of our conſtitution. Herein we have real benefits 
of an equality of perſons, in all the eſſential points of 
common life, and which every man can feel: for they 
are brought to actual practice, and do not depend upon 
ine words and ſentences. I queſtion whether we ſhall 
ſee any thing to compare with this, produced by talking 
of the Rights of Man. 

C. Sir, I thapk you for ſhewing me 30 to value theſe 
benefits of our conſtitution, which I have been ſtupid 
enough not to obſerve, though daily before me. I did 
not think, we Engliſhmen had been ſo much upon a foot- 
ing of equality. I wiſh ſome of my friends could have 
| heard 


* 
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heard you. It would teach them that they are happier 
than they think. 

'S. The benefits of our conſtitution extend equally to 
all. The very foil of England makes a freeman, as was 
proved in the caſe of Somerſet the Negro. The degrees 
of rank, diſtinguiſhing one man above another, are, ſo 
happily contrived, as not to interfere-with the rights of 
individuals; and ſerve only to produce a ſyſtem of order 
and ſcale of dignity, that is well calculated to ſup 
monarchy, upon which ſo much of the excellence ar 
conſtitution depends. Our noblemen, with their different 
titles, connect us commoners with the King, and bring 
the King near to us. 

C. Tam pleaſed to hear you ſay that, for with all my 
zeal for reformation, I am hearty for my King; I don't 
= to ſeparate King and Conſtitution. 

S. I do not doubt it, every good ſubje& thinks the 
ſame. Monarchy in our conſtitution is like the keyſtone 
of an arch, that keeps the whole building together. It is 
the centre of a ſyſtem, that renders the government of 
man moſt like that of the univerſe ; which is formed alto- 
gether of various degrees of rank and excellence, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt in every kind. Our countryman 
Pope expreſſes it finely in theſe lines: 

x 6c Order is heaven's firſt law, and this confeſt 
«+ Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt ; 


«« More rich, more wiſe : But who infers from hence 
„That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all common ſenſe.” 


C. You have ſatisfied me upon the gefieral ſyſtem of 
our conſtitution, which is admirable : yet I am inclined 
to think, we want ſome of the ſtir of reformation. i in the 
particular points I mentioned to you. 

'F, You talk of a ſtir of reformation, as if you thought 
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the people might take upon themſelves to bring it about. 
I hope you know better how, to demean yourſelf as a 
peaceable ſubject, in due ſubmiſſion to the laws. Obe- 
dience is due to them, as you expect from them protec- 
tion, and as you, value the Ps you enjoy under 
their authority. 

C. Perhaps I have gone 7 than 1 mie. 11 
was only in my words. In this country we all know and 
feel the good effects of order and obedience, which make 

our duty as ſubjects agreeable, and bring it conſtantly in 
View. If it were otherwiſe, the freſh example of France 
. would make every thinking man ſhudder at the thoughts 
of public diſorder. Yet, without infringement of the 
law, are there, not meaſures to be taken, for redreſs of 
any public grievance? _ 

. To be fure. There you find another excellence of 

our form of government. It is the right of the ſubject to 
petition parliament, or the King, for redreſs of grievances, 
and to ſtate them fully, And the experience of a century 
proves, that when, in this manner, the ſenſe of a majority 
of the nation is known, upon any ſubje& of complaint, 
the wiſdom and juſtice of het hw provides 
remedy. 
2 I do not pretend to know, how Gar: the enen of 
the nation goes with me, in thoſe I complained of, our 
taxes and repreſentation in parliament. I ſhould like to 
hear your opinion upon them. 

. Are theſe all the grievances you can complain of? 

C. One feds theſe molt; I have not thought much of 
any other. _ 

S. Let us conſider them a little. 

C. They are bad enough without conſidering ; the leſs 

conkderation. we give them. the better, 
CRE 0 'S. On 
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S. On che contrary, the more you examine the mat- 
ter, the leſs you will find them evils. You ſpeak of feel- 
ing them, when perhaps you ſhould ſay, yob hear of them. 
How have you ever felt them? 

. Don't we read of them continually? ' 

S. Juſt as I thought: You take up what others have 
ſaid, Can you ay, that you have ever been diſtreſſed by 
paying a tax ? wt 

C. Eh-—! Not directly diſtreſſed, perhaps. T have 
always had enough to pay the collectors. I have been a 
collector myſelf. 

F. In the courſe of your collections, have you ever 
found it ſo? | 

C. Very ſeldom, to be ſure ; and when that is the caſe, 
we have generally remitted the charge, and the oe. 
ſioners have told us we did right. 

. Then inſtead of a hardſhip, there was a Eiddacta 
' occaſioned. | 
C. But I remember very well, about the Ride time, 
etwas near Chriſtmas laſt, the ſhoemaker could not give 
his eldeſt boy a new coat, becauſe J called on him for the 
rates; ts I was forced to ſettle my book by the holidays. 
S8. No doubt, we might all have more conveniences, 
if we had more money to ſpare. Vou muſt not expect, 
that the King is to maintain fleets and armies, and a due 
courſe of juſtice, to preferve' the peace and good order 
of the nation, without our contributing to it. If yon be- 
lieve that you live under'a government, better upbn the 
© while than any other in the world; it-is 'worth a" high 
price ; reckoning upon the rate of other articles which 
money can procure. If a large ſum of money muſt de 
given for a good houſe, or eſtate, or trade, the means of 
2 them in comfort and ſecurity, ate certainly va- 
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juable in the ſame proportion. Liberty and ſafety are 
worth paying largely for. 
Ci. True, but the queſtion is, in what proportion, and 
whether they might not be had for leſs than they now colt 
us. Conſider the great expences of the crown and * 
family. 

'S. I know no better rule of proportion, than by com- 
pariſon with other ſtates in Europe, which we may conſi- 
der as merchants dealing in the ſame article. Take our 
neighbours the Dutch, who have a free government, 
though not equal to our own. I underſtand that taxes 
there are as bigh, if not higher upon the whole, than in 
England. It is plain, therefore, that though our taxes 


are ſo high, the expences of monarchy are not the cauſe of 


It, ſince they are equally high ina republic. But I ſhould 
not complain, if they were higher than in any other na- 
tion, as long as our conſtitution gives greater advantages. 
Beſides, with reſpect to the crown, you ought to know, 
that its revenues ariſe chiefly from a bargain made with 
the nation, at the time of the reſtoration; when the King 


gave up many oppreſſive exactions out of landed eſtates, 


which were as much the private eſtate of the crown, as 


your burial fees are your own : and herein the nation was 
EC great gainer. It was like buying out a public way over 


your field, for a ſmall compoſition. Then we ſhould 
conſider, that theſe expences of the crown, or the civil 
lit, are but in part for the maintenance of the King and 


his royal family. It may be ſaid to be principally laid 
out upon the dignity and ſplenduor of the nation. Out of 
this fund his majeſty maintains his miniſters, and all the 


great and inferior officers of ſtate, through all the various 


departments. The embaſſies and negociations with fo- 


reign ſtates, and the appointments of the my” 
3 


Z : 

C. Does the King pay all this out of his own money? 

S. He does, toggther with many other public charges, 
which I am not able to enumerate. 

C. Really, fir, I did not know it. I thank you for 
this information, and for the pains you have taken to un- 
deceive me. I wiſh all who begin to complain, could 
learn in the ſame manner, how unreaſonable it is, upon 
the ſlight knowledge we have of theſe matters. 

S. It ſhould afford you greater comfort ſtill to reflect, 
that a wiſe and provident miniſter is ſteadily purſuing a 
regular courſe, for the gradual reduction of our taxes, 
and of the great cauſe of them, the national debt. 

C. Ah! that national debt is a mill-ſtone about our 

necks. 
FS. When I was a * now fifty years back, I often 
heard that ſaid : But it has not pulled us under water yet. 
My father often called it a bladder that would burſt ſome 
day or other; yet, though it is monſtrouſly ſwelled ſince, 
it is tight enough ſtill, I cannot help thinking it more 
of a bladder than a mill- ſtone; and that it helps much to 
bear us up. 

C. How ſo? 

F. It makes a ready ſecurity. for money always at 
hand, without the expence and trouble of mortgage deeds, 
and the lawyer's bill. And you may get it out again, at 
a day's notice, to any amount, to ſerve a friend. Then 
it has enabled government to raiſe money readily, _ 
ſudden emergencies. + 
Ci. Yes; too readily fomatimes,.: as witneſs the l 

rican war, by which it has been ſo much W and 
ſo many heavy taxes laid on. 

S. I agree with you; but the evil is ict We will 

not rip open an old fore. The majority of the nation 
V's C 3 were · 
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were for it at firſt, and may blame themſelves. Let us 
be thankful that we have had ſtrength enough to reco- 
ver from that wound, and to thrive as we do. On the 
other hand, all the reſt of the national debt has been 
occaſioned by expenſive wars, for the ſecurity of our laws 
and liberty by the revolution, or to preſerve. the liberties 


: of other nations, and the ballance of power in Europe; 


till the war before the laſt, for the preſervation of our 
- colonies, who then proved how little they deſerved it at 
our hands. If our national debt were reduced to a mo- 


Ade ſize, it would be more of a convenience are. 5 


grievance, ſor the reaſons I have mentioned. | 

C. I do not underſtand the ſubje& ; but with reſpet 
to taxes, you have taught me how to make them fit 
Yeafy : And I am willing to expect a conſiderable reduc- 


tion of them, from the meaſures of the preſent admi- 


niſtration. I-wiſh I could hope, too, for ſome reform 
of parliament, through their endeavours. 
S. Why ſhould we not, if the meaſure 10 with and 
juſt ? Let us conſider that, though it requires wiſer heads 
than ours to decide upon fo great a ſcheme- of politics. 


In my younger days, and ſince, I have been a great 
Ricker for the reform of parliament ; but I have become 
leſs anxious about it, ſince I have coolly confidered the 


ſtate of our country, according to actual experience, and 


' not upon ſpeculation. Believe this for certain, that we 
cannot judge wiſely of any thingwhich.depends on the trar.- 


ſactions of kingdoms, but by experience. Let me remind 


- you, how.ſome of the wiſeſt men foretold our immediate 
ruin from the loſs of the American colonies ; and how 


ready we all were to believe their prophecy. en inch 
. Tndeedthat's true enough. ena Mos. 


8. We 
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S. We can obſerve deſects in the repreſentation; 
it is by reaſoning only, and not experience, that we im- 
pute the evils complained of to thoſe defects. It is poſ- 
ſible that our reaſoning may be defective. 

C. To what other cauſe ſhall we attribute the foul | 
te vr net" | 

. The bribery and other arts to gain a ſeat in par- 
Ry by which ſome men: raiſe themſelves in the 
State, or acquire an indirect power over its operations, 
and fometimes abuſe it, are not to be imputed ſolely to 
the faults in repreſentation. We ſee theſe practices 
groſsly carried on, in towns where the election right is as 
free and general as any ſchemer would eſtabliſh. I im- 
pute much of this evil to 4' want of religion and good 
morals, and to the vicious habits of life, now become 
prevalent from this cauſe. With reſpect to the indirect 
or unfair aſcendancy of particular characters, we have z 
ſtriking example now before us in France, to ſhew (as 
the whole hiſtory of ſuch democracies does) that the moſt 
democratic ſtate of government is, at leaſt, as open to 
theſe abuſes as the moſt monarchical, and in a degree 
far more dangerous. Ambitious and bold men will 
always find means of elevation. It is the ſingular hap- 
pineſs of this country that ſuch characters can abtain 
their higheſt aims, or fall moſt deſperately in their career, 
without obſtruQing the ordinary courſe of government. 

GC To what do you aſeribe this ſteady temper of our 
conſtitution, in the maintenance of its principles, if 
there are ſuch defects in the ſyſtem of repreſentation ? 

S. You aſk a moſt difficult and comprehenſive queſ- 
tion, ſuch as I am almoſt afraid to anſwer. I am in- 
clined to think, the chief advantages of our free conſtitu- 


Neri from tlie effects of an impartial ad- 
«4 miniſtration 


Fa 
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miniſtration of juſtice in the trial by jury, with its at- 
tendant the liberty of the preſs; and from the general 
ſubmiſſion of all its ſubjects to the ſame laws, and the 
ſame taxes, in due proportion, as from their repreſenta- 
tion in parliament. It ſeems to be agreed, that. the de- 
feQs of that repreſentation are more obvious, in the pre- 
ſent time, than in any former period; and they never 
were generally complained of before. Yet it muſt be 
agreed likewiſe, that at this day, we actually enjoy more 
liberty, and more ſecurity than ever ; and that there was 
much leſs of either, in thoſe times, when the Houſe of 
Commons formed a truer and juſter repreſentation of the 


people. 
C. I wiſh you could make out this great atranag of 


our own time. 


S. You ſhall confeſs it, from your own We 
The greateſt philoſopher and politician of the age he 
lived in, Lord Bacon, writing to King James the Firſt, 
-fays of our laws, „They are wiſe, juſt, and moderate: 

They give to God, they give to Cæſar, they yon to the 
Subject, that which appertaineth.“ 

C. Aye, but you 'peak of palt times. We are fallen 
off ſince. 

'S. You miſtake ; we have been i improving our i 
almoſt continually ſince, in thoſe points which are the 
ſubje& of his praiſe. Inſomuch that his words, which, 
at that time, were employed as a flattering compliment 
to pleaſe the king, and ex pre ſſed more than a true de- 
ſeription, do now give in plain truth, a wiſe, juſt, and 
moderate character of the laws of England. If that 
great man could revive at this day to ſee the change, he 
would be aſhamed of his former ideas, and would add 
tenfold to the weight of every applauding ſyllable, of 
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the paſſage I have quoted. Almoſt a century after this 
period, came the revolution, the glorious a1a of the eſta- 
bliſhment of our freedom; and in another century ſince, 
many ſecurities have been obtained to preſerve it ; whence 
it is become incorporated in the manners and temper of 
the people. But I wander from the point I have under- 
taken to make good; and without going over former 
reigns, we will now conſider the preſent reign only, which 
you and I remember beginning. 

C. And a happy time it was, till that Lord Bute ſpoiled all. 

S. What, think you, drove him from the . 

C. His being unpopular. 

S. Here then is an inſtance, and a ſtrong one too, of 
the power of the people; when their cry.can induce a 
King to diſmiſs a favourite miniſter. | In other times, 
there have been quteries raiſed againſt public men, who 
have kept their places in ſpite of them. And we know 
inſtances of miniſters having been diſgraced for miſcon- 
duct. But you would be puzzled now, to ſay for what 
breach of duty Lord Bute was obliged to retire. Is this 
au example in my favour ? , 
(C. It feems fo... : * 

S. You have not forgot the caſe of General We 
In all former reigns, they had been iſſued and executed 
as of courſe, and without nn We have now 
got rid of them. | 
C. Becauſs they were againſt law. A 1 bye! 

'S. I am talking of facts only, as applied to the ihe; 
to the current of opinions, and the tranſactions of daily 
life. You muſt remember, when the newſf apers were 
aſraid to give us the debates in patliament, but under 
ſeigned names, or none at all, for fear of incurring a 
breach of privilege. But the members have wiſely te- 
1 5 flected, 
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flected, that as repreſentatives of the nation, they ought 


not to conceal their opinions from their conſtituents : 
And now that breach of privilege is no more heard of. 


Here's an extenſion of that popular right, the liberty of 


the preſs. 

C. Oh, fir, there's too much of that. It is not liberty, 
but licentiouſneſs in theſe times. s 
S. What would our grandfathers exclaim, upon hear- 
ing one arguing as you do, ſay that the 1 
much liberty ! 
C. That is wo fiivag an inflance on your $46 ; muff 

de ſilent. 

'S. We will go on. You remember when e. 
man could not get his debt from a parliament man, vt 
his ſervant, without ſpending more than it was worth. 
And if you happened to break down a member's hedge, 


in hunting, or to catch a trout in his fiſhery, you were 
- frightened out of your wits, for fear he ſhould have you 


up to London, to anſwer for it in the parliament-houſe. 
C. Remember it! One of thoſe journies broke my 
poor father's heart. There was Squire Richman had 
him up for that very thing, and kept him in town all 
ſeed time. "Twas his ruin : He never got the better 


of it. 


'S. His ſon need not have any apprehenſions on the 
ſame account: One example more on my ſide. There 
uſed to be great complaint made of the undue influence 
of revenue officers' votes in elections. Hereupon an act 
paſſed to take them away. Then followed an act to 
prevent Treaſury contractors from N in parliament ; ; 
and another to reſtrain the King's power in granting 
penſions, and to diminiſh the influence of the crown in 
that reſpect. Do theſe inſtances convince you? 

G. Sir, 
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C. Sir, I find I muſt give up the diſpute. 

'S. Wait till you hear my concluding inſtance, in the 
libel bill of the laſt ſeſſion, declaring and aſcertaining. 
the powers of Juries, againſt the improper influence of 
Judges. In this, every Engliſhman has real cauſe of 
triumph; for it was a conteſt between Liberty and Oppreſ- 
ſion; plain Truth againſt ſaucy Authority. And as for 
the conſequences, - I'll lay my life that no libeller will 
eſcape now from the good ſenſe of a Jury, in the free 
exerciſe of that ſenſe. But he often had a chance for it, 
when Judges entrapped their underſtandings in the ſnares 
of law. 

C. Right, ſir; and I am now ready to confeſs what 
you undertook to make me. - But I wonder that you 
ſhould fay nothing of the hiſtory of the preſent prime 
miniſter : Is not that in your favour ? 

'$. I am better pleaſed that you ſhould take it up ſo, 
Without doubt, it proves in a wonderful degree the in - 
dire& power of the people in this government. When 
we talk of the influence of the crown, we may ſome- 
times ſafely rely upon the influence of the people to 
counterballance it, To have the public adminiſtration 
directed by one whom the King appoints, on account of 
the general wiſh of the country from eſteem of his ta- 
lents, and to ſee him continue for many years in the 
ſame eſtimation, by the court and the nation, muſt give 
the moſt encouraging ideas of the free | of our con- 
ſtitution. 

C. He has always been my favourite: Vet I expected 

that he would have done his utmoſt to bring about a 
reform of parliament. Surely it would do good. 


F, e ee his n, for Log know, 
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and have found it impracticable. Every one admits it 
to be attended with many difficulties. I would not ſpeak 
againſt this, for I believe it would do ſome good, though 
much leſs than the promoters of it expect. All that 1 
wiſh to perſuade myſelf and others, is, that in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, it is not neceſſary to our actual en- 
joyment of the principal adyantages, which the beſt go- 
vernment on earth can conferaipon its ſubjects: Perſonal 
liberty and ſafety; ſecurity in the enjoyment of pro- 
perty ; and the happineſs reſulting from good order in 
- ſociety, and from the confidence that it will endure as 
long as we ourſelves preſerve a reſpe& for the . 
tion, and require it from others. 

C. Theſe are good conſiderations, ſir. 1 beg you wall 
pardon my ignorance, which has given youſomuch trouble, 
I did not think ſuch pains had been neceſſary to make us 
underſtand dur happineſs ; which we may all Ane ſo 
readily. by our own feelings. 

F. Let me add, that the whole tenor of our governs 
ment, ſince the revolution, exhibits a gradual progreſs of 
improvements; ſome without a call from the. people, 
ſome upon their application. In all of which, it is re- 
markable, that the advantages gained by the ſubject have 
not leſſened the neceſſary powers of the crown. | 

C. There's comfort in this reflection. 

S. It appears from the experience of this period, that 
ſomething may be always gained in the ſame way by 
time, and without violence; which convinces me, that 
there is an active vigorous principle in the conſtitution, 
ever at work for our good: That very little activity on 

our part, is ſufficient to keep that ſpirit in motion: But 
that overſtrained exertions, and intemperate zeal, have 
ſometimes oppreſſed and ſubdued it, Witneſs the laſt 


unſuc- 
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unſucceſsful attempt of the Diſſenters, for. the repeal of 
the Teſt act. Their meaſures were ſo menacing 

C. Surely you will not be for the repeal. . 

. I ſuſpect you, friend, on this queſtion, The old 
proverb, you know, Two of a trade. But my 
wiſhes are only to reconcile a very difſatisfiet body of 
men to the State, by an eaſy ſacrifice. And I believe it 
would annihilate their political conſequence, as a ſect or 
party ; which they ſeem little aware of. 

C. I have no objection to that, in any way you pleaſe. 
Indeed I have known where people have loſt all their 
importance, by loſing their complaints. There's my 
brother Dick's widow; ſhe got the good will of her 
neighbours in her huſband's time, by telling long ſtories 
of his ill uſage, and how much ſhe ſuffered. No door 
in the pariſh was ſo crowded with goflips. But fince the 
poor fellow's death, ſhe has nothing to ſay for herſelf ; 
and they paſs the houſe 1er without looking in at the 
window. 

'S. Let me aſk, if your i the ſchool- maſter 
may not act a little upon the ſame principle. Do you 
think my converſation with you, would have perſuaded 
him likewiſe to think better of the times; and inſtead of 
finding faults in our conſtitution, to comfort himſelf in 
the enjoyment of its good parts, and in the compariſon 
with other nations? _ 

C. It has had that good effect on me, ſir, and I thank 
you. [I'll go to our next meeting for a different purpoſe 
from that it was intended for, I could wiſh you to ho- 
pour. us with your company. My neighbour is a cheer- 
ful man, and much may be done with him in good 


bumour. 
. Agreed; 


J. 
F. Agreed; d 1 will propoſe a reſolution with 
port the King and Conſtitution. ora 
C. I am confident it will paſs unanimouſly. 1 
/ toalt ſhall be, « Confuſion to all who wiſh it... 
| J. And mine, « God ſave the King!” 
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